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There is a passage to the same effect in the preface to
The Historie of the World by Sir Walter Raleigh, who,
unlike Hayward, willingly chose to be silent on what he
knew best :

I know that it will bee said by many, That I might
have beene more pleasing to the Reader, if I had
written the Story of mine owne times ; having been
permitted to draw water as neare the Well-head as
another. To this I answer, that who-so-ever in writing
a moderne Historie, shall follow truth too neare the
heeles,.it may happily strike out his teeth. There is
no Mistresse or Guide, that hath led her followers and
servants into greater miseries. ... It is enough for me
(being in that state I am) to write of the eldest times :
wherein also why may it not be said, that in speaking
of the past, I point at the present, and taxe the vices
of those that are. yet lyving, in their persons that are
long since dead ; and have it laid to my charge ? But
this I cannot helpe, though innocent.

He wrote of remote age*, and contributed nothing to
historical knowledge. But he enriched English litera-
ture with a c just history ', as distinct from annals and
chronicles.1 ' I am not altogether ignorant % he said,
c in the Lawes of Historie, and of the Kindes.' When
we read his lives and commendations of the great men
of antiquity as he pictured them, we cannot but regret
that the same talents, the same overmastering interest
in the eternal human problems, had not been employed
in depicting men whom he had actually known. The
other Elizabethan work that ranks with Raleigh's in its
conception of the historian's office and in its literary
1 Roger Ascham in his Scholemaster divides History into 'Diaria'
* Annales ', ' Commentarios ', and t lustam Historiam '.